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by Phil DeBrabant 
“The biggest 
problem for foreign 
students,” says Ghazali Raheem, 

a junior from Sri Lanka majoring 

in engineering at GW, “is language. If 


Adjustment 


you can overcome the language problem, you're 
on your way to solving the rest of your problems." 

Adjustment sums up a lot of what foreign stu- 
dents have to go through to be successful, 
academically and socially, in the U.S. There are 
major and minor adjustments to be made, de- 
pending on where the student is from, and how 


Foreign Students Talk 
about the GW Experience 


radical the reorientation of everyday life will be 
to culture in the U.S. Ghazali Raheem is one of 
nearly 140,000 foreign students who have gone 
through this "period of adjustment." 


At GW there are 1271 students from overseas. 
Many are graduate students who have had prior 
training in English — but that doesn't end the 
language problem. 

Murat Seyhun, a graduate student in engineer- 
ing from Turkey, came to the United States when 
his father was assigned to the Turkish Embassy 
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in Washington. “I speak English fairly well," he 
says, "but sometimes I will say something and I 
will say it correctly in English. It will make per- 
fect sense to a Turkish friend or another foreign 
student, but an American will not relate to it as I 
expect. Somehow the meaning is lost." 

Rahila Habib is studying law at GW's National 
Law Center. At home in Afghanistan she is a 
juvenile court judge. Since Rahila had been to 
Australia, adjustment to life in America was 
somewhat easier for her than it might have been 
otherwise. But while she spoke some English — 
enough to get along in everyday life in America 
— she found it difficult to follow lectures and the 
question and answer periods in her law classes. 

Continued on page 2 


“My English wasn't sufficient for law school be- 
cause the terminology of law is quite difficult and 
different from ordinary speech." 

There are several special programs at GW 
which bring foreign students to the university 
under the sponsorship of their government or an 
agency of the U.S. government. One such pro- 
gram has already brought some 25 Iranian grad- 
uate students to GW for a special two-year pro- 
gram leading to an M.S. in computer science. 
Another special program, and one in which 
Rahila Habib is a participant, is sponsored by the 
Agency for International Development and it 
trains prosecutors, law professors, and judges 
from Afghanistan and South Korea in American 
legal procedure. Other programs are in the plan- 
ning stages, and cooperative efforts between U.S. 
universities and foreign governments are at an 
all-time high. 

GW's International the 


Students Society, 


complete their education. Although most come 
from families considered affluent in their own 
countries, they find money a continuing problem 
once they're in the U.S. Many must work part- 
time. But finding work is becoming increasingly 
difficult. Recently, the U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, in an effort to 
for students, 
enforce strict regulations governing permits to 
work part-time issued to students from abroad. 
The permit is based on financial need due to un- 


secure 


more jobs American began to 


foreseen circumstances. Yet, even with a permit, 
good jobs are hard to find. 

Students can still work on campus without per 
mission, but jobs are scarce, pay is low, and the 
tasks often menial — especially for students who 
have advanced degrees or special skills. 

Loneliness is another problem for students who 
find themselves far away from home, family, and 
friends. It diminishes as students make friends, 


At the ISS dinner (Photo by Bruce Cahan) 


university's International Student Advisor Ray 
Clements, and his assistant Colleen Osgood are 
active in helping students from abroad deal with 
problems of adjustment. ISS sponsors an annual 
International Dinner, a lecture series on current 
world issues, and provides students with a home 
away from home. A home-host program, part of 
ISS's continuing effort to promote informal con- 
tact between students from overseas and 
American families, is on the drawing board and 
all alumni are invited to participate. 

Foreign student enrollment has risen steadily 
at GW over the past few years. Clements says, "As 
developing countries continue to experience a 
sharp increase in their need for technically edu- 
cated people, we can expect that the foreign stu- 
dent population in the U.S. will continue to rise in 
the future." 

An increasingly serious problem that students 
from abroad face is finding enough money to 
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but even for the student who has been here 
awhile it can linger. 

Velimir Otovic came to the U.S. from 
Yugoslavia when his father was assigned to an 
embassy post in Washington. English has never 
been a problem for him, because he's always gone 
to French and English schools and for two years 
he went to Western High School in Washington. 

“Our culture is very deeply embedded in us," 
he says, “and you can't change that. It's in you 
and you're stuck with it. You try to live your old 
life here but when you go outside it's the U.S.A. 
— not your country, not your people. It's a little 
thing, but I get very sentimental when I see a kid 
kicking a can in the street. There are a whole lot 
of little things like that which remind me of 
home." And Ghazali adds, "Back home we play 
rugby and cricket and I'd give my right hand to 
see a game of cricket being played." And Murat, 
a lifelong soccer fan, exclaims, “What killed me 


was that the World Cup matches weren't even 
televised here." Rahila, smiling shyly, says, "You 
have the custom of dating here which we don't 
have in our country. For us it's really quite dif 
ferent." 

A sizable percentage of the students coming to 
the U.S. now are from developing countries like 
Iran, India, Nigeria, Republic of China, and 
Brazil. They come in general from societies that 
are highly organized, politically and socially, in 
which close-knit extended families still exert a 
strong influence on personal behavior. To be con- 
fronted suddenly with the fast-paced, tech- 
nologically-oriented, open society that exists in 
the U.S. can indeed be shocking and disorienting. 

Are American students interested in getting to 
know foreign students? “Yes,” says Velimir, "but 
in a kind of academic way, not on a personal 
basis; it's more like you're a guinea pig, or like 
‘he’s a foreigner, he's weird. " And Murat says, 
"Americans that I’ve gotten to know have taken 
an extra step, they've shown real interest in me, 
and then I’ve opened up more toward them, but 
unless an American makes an extra effort to get 
to know me, I find it a little hard." Says Rahila, 
"When I went into the cafeteria for the first 
month, I wanted to speak with someone and it 
was quite difficult. If I sat at a table to eat dinner 
with someone, they just kept quiet and didn't 
talk to me. That was something new for me, be- 
cause in our country we have the custom of talk- 
ing to people from other countries when we see 
them." And Murat says, "Americans are so 
restrained — no one really cares, no one really 
shows any enthusiasm. Here anyone who goes 
around singing in the street is labeled a crazy 
man, but it's very normal back home to see peo- 
ple singing. The fact that they're singing, or 
shouting, or getting mad is good and shows that 
they're releasing emotion." 

All talk of the “brain drain" notwithstanding, 
most students have come to the U.S. in order to 
complete their training and return to their home- 
lands. Though some may wish to stay, others ex- 
press a strong desire to return home. Velimir 
says, "I'm glad that I was here for seven years 
and I think that it provided me with something 
different, that it broadened my views to see 
another part of the world that is totally different 
from Yugoslavia. It's not that I don't like the 
U.S., it's just different and I'm not used to it, 
that's why I want to go back home." And Murat 
adds, “Just the fact that I’ve had the opportunity 
to study here and experience and observe 
another culture is something really invaluable." 

What will education in the U.S. mean for them 
when they've returned home? "It will put me 
ahead of everybody else, because my field, com- 
puter science, is new and not many people know 
anything about it," says Velimir. For Murat and 
Ghazali the same holds true, a degree from a 
university in the U.S. all but assures them of a 
successful start in professional life. 

But that professional status is achieved 
through hard work and personal change. Murat 
returned home once since he's been in the U.S. 
and he says that, “Some people said to me, ‘My 
god! How you've changed.” And Ghazali says, 
“When I go back home I guess they'll find me 
strange.” For students who have studied in the 
United States, going home will inevitably mean 
another “period of adjustment.” 


Making 
Change 
Happen 


How would you go about creating 
college courses that relate directly to 
the interests, backgrounds and needs 
of students? How would you make best 
use of GW's city location — and 
perhaps at the same time make some 
contribution to that urban home? 

At GW there is an office specifically 
charged with finding ways (and 
means) of creating such innovations. 
This is the Division of Experimental 
Programs. The early movers of the 
program, Director Clarence Mondale 
and Associate Professor Roderick 
French, used the city as a means of 
enlivening the curriculum and mak- 
ing it, in the terms of the 60s, “more 
relevant.” 

“We wanted to incorporate the 
resources of Washington into what 
and how we taught,” says Mondale. 
“We wanted to involve our faculty and 
students firsthand in the concerns of 
that city both as an urban complex 
and as the home of the federal govern- 
ment. We wanted to restore the vital 
issues of values and choices to their 
central place in a liberal arts educa- 
tion, and we wanted that education to 
relate directly to the larger world of 
public action.” 

Most of the Experimental Programs 
courses have an added advantage: ad- 
ministratively, they are organized on 


|. an interdopartmental, interdisciplin: in- 
ary, and sometimes even interschool | 


basis, using faculty from all divisions 
of the university including the profes- 
sional schools. New courses can be sug- 
gested by faculty or students, and stu- 
dents often participate in planning, 
teaching, administration, and evalua- 
tion, Thus new courses can serve also 
to break down some of the restrictive 
administrative barriers to creative 
teaching and learning. 
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The first new courses emphasized 
study of Washington, D.C., and in- 
volved off-campus field study. “The In- 
dividual and the City,” now in its fifth 
year, asks guestions like “What has 
been the impact of urbanization on the 
American ideal of individuality? What 
can concerned citizens do to bring 
about a more humane guality of life in 
American cities?” 

“The course,” says Anthony Yezer, 
assistant professor of economics and 
course instructor, “encourages stu- 
dents to reflect upon their own ex- 
periences of growing up in America as 
they relate to the problems of the 
class. A humanistic methodology 
takes seriously individual life histories 
which we all bring to any inquiry.” 

Other courses, at first, dealt with 
related urban issues: “Urban Policy 
Making”; “The Culture and Politics of 
Washington,” which is simultaneously 
an academic orientation to the city 
and an introduction to the various 
departments in which students might 
work; and “Problems of Urban Social 
Systems,” which features student 
placements in juvenile and criminal 
justice systems and interest groups 
trying to influence them. 

All these courses involve a direct 
relationship between campus and off- 
campus resources. Within the Division 
of Experimental Programs two separ- 
ate programs have evolved. In addi- 
tion to the Experimental Humanities 
courses, there is also the Service 
Learning Program. This goes even 
further in eradicating barriers be- 


tween “town and gown.” Here students 
are assigned to community groups, 
research organizations or government 
agencies. Classroom seminars are held 
to relate what the student has learned 
on the job with academic study. 

Recent courses initiated by Experi- 
mental Programs range more widely 
in their subject areas than the early 
city-focused ones. Courses introduced 
recently sound like the contents page 
of a popular magazine: “Dance as 
Human Behavior,” “The Esthetics of 
Cinema,” “Freedom of Information,” 
“The United States and Japan,” “Law 
and Society,” “Women in America,” 
“Oral History,” “Attitudes Toward 
Death and Dying,” “Renaissance Man 
and the Ideal City.” 

The most recent project of the Divi- 
sion of Experimental Programs, how- 
ever, returns to the original focus of 
Washington, D.C. With the help of a 
grant from the Eugene and Agnes E. 
Meyer Foundation, the division will 
publish a monograph series called GW- 
Washington Studies. “This is the first 
academic series devoted to the city of 
Washington,” says Professor French, 
who will edit the series. “The books 
will focus on Washington as an urban 
center rather than as the national 
capital. They must be the work of GW 
faculty or students, and will feature 
the results of research done here in 
many disciplines — some of it in Ex- 
perimental Humanities courses.” 

The books will be sold at cost, with 
the income going into a fund to con- 
tinue the series. — Robin Friedheim 


Julian Goodman 
Is Speaker As '74-75 
Fund Opens 


The goal for GW’s 1974-75 Annual 
Support Fund is to top last year's 
$1,117,000, it was announced at the 
Kickoff Luncheon October 22. 


Julian Goodman '48, chairman of 
the board and chief executive officer 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, is chairman of the Fund. “I’m on 
the side of quality education,” he said. 
"I've come to appreciate the education 
I received (however reluctantly!) at 
GW, and by helping to support the 
university, perhaps all of us can pass 
on our quality education to others." 


The Kickoff was held at the Na- 
tional Geographic Society and hosted 
by Dr. Melville Bell Grosvenor, Geo- 
graphic editor-in-chief and chairman 
of the board and a GW trustee and 
past Annual Fund chairman. Univer- 
sity president Lloyd H. Elliott pre- 
sented Dr. Grosvenor with a special 
commemorative plaque. 


Telethon chairman for this year is 
Associate Dean Alvin Jensen of the 
College of General Studies. The 
telethons begin January 20-22 in 
Philadelphia. Seventeen other cities 
are scheduled: 


In February: Dallas (3), San Fran- 
cisco (3-6), Houston, (4) Atlanta (5-6), 
Los Angeles (10-14), Miami (10-12), 
Charleston, S.C. (13-14), Denver 
(17-18), Hartford, (24-26). 


In March: New York City (3-7), 
Baltimore (11-13), Washington (17- 
April 10). 


In April: Tidewater and Richmond 
(15-16), Minneapolis (21-24), In- 
dianapolis (28-May 1). In May: St. 
Louis (5-7). 


Annual Fund chairman Julian Goodman 
with trustee Dr. Melville Bell Grosvenor at 
the kickoff luncheon 
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The Customer Is 
Right— At SGBA 
Consumer Forum 


You take your slightly ailing car in 
for repairs, the bill is $150 — itemized 
to include some parts you're sure were 
working — and the car still sputters. 
You buy a side of beef, sirloin and por- 
terhouse included, and later find 
you've received only the cheaper cuts 
— and you're 40 pounds short besides. 
You apply for credit; it's denied, and 
you can't find out why. As a consumer, 
you've experienced these and dozens 
of other “rip-offs.” Besides long, ex- 
pensive litigation, what can you do? 
Where can the consumer take legiti- 
mate complaints? 

GW's School of Government and 
Business Administration, along with 
the President's Special Assistant for 
Consumer Affairs and the Council of 
Better Business Bureaus, recently 
sponsored a Public Policy Forum on 
*Consumer Complaints: Public Policy 
Alternatives" to explore various op- 
tions. 

*For the majority of American con- 
sumers, mechanisms for resolving 
small claims and controversies involv- 
ing consumer goods and services are 
unavailable, unfair, ineffective, or in- 
visible," said Sen. John V. Tunney (D- 
Cal) at the conference. "The question 
is one of responsibility — Who's to 
blame? Business, the states, con- 
sumers, or the federal government? 
Actually, responsibility must be 
shared. This conference provides an 
important forum, removed from the 
legislative arena, further to explore 
significant ^ questions regarding 
responsibility." : 

In that legislative arena, Senator 
Tunney is cosponsor of a bill, the Con- 
sumer Controversies Resolutions Act, 


Senator Tunney 


which tries to assure procedural fair- 
ness and equality before the law for 
consumers. The idea of the conference 
was to get all interested parties 
together — businessmen, consumer 
advocates, government officials, and 
educators — before the bill became 
“law to examine the alternate courses 
of action that might meet consumer 
and corporate needs — in an at- 
mosphere of impartiality and reflec- 
tion. 

Other speakers included Mrs. 
Virginia Knauer, Special Assistant to 
the President for Consumer Affairs; 
Elizabeth Hanford, commissioner, 
Federal Trade Commission; Constance 
Newman, commissioner, Consumer 
Product Safety Commission; and R. W. 
Nealy, group vice-president, American 
Motors Corporation. 


Ru. cU a ee 


Raise High the Roofbeams Carpenters! 


In October, 14 40-ton reinforced 
concrete roofbeams were hoisted into 
place to form the roof of the Smith 
Center. A group of “Students for the 
Smith Center” is planning a marathon 
two-day basketball game to raise 
funds for the new athletic facility. 
Another unusual gift to the Smith 
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Center fund has been donated to the 
university: ownership in burial rights 
in a mausoleum in the National 
Memorial Park, Falls Church, Va. This 
valuable property is being offered for 
sale by the Development Office, with 
proceeds designated for the Smith 
Center. 


Courses and Texts for 
Those Who Deal 
with Government 


The National Law Center has come 
to the aid of those who must unravel 
the intricacies of negotiating with the 
federal government. A series of short 
courses and conferences taught by law 
professors John Cibinic Jr., Gilbert 
Ginsburg, and Ralph Nash Jr., is 
designed for anyone in government- 
industry relations, including contract 
negotiators, managers, engineers, ac 
countants, and attorneys. 


GW was the first university to initi- 
ate such a program back in 1960. The 
area was so new that Nash and Cibinic 
had to prepare the first course book, 
Federal Procurement Law, published 
in 1966. Since then the field has ex- 
panded rapidly; the Government Con- 
tracts program, filled to capacity each 
year, now includes not only the techni- 
cal aspects of government procure- 
ment and contracts but the newly 
emerging areas of labor and equal 
employment standards as well. 


Equal employment is an area 
developing with astonishing speed 
as agencies and businesses try to com- 
ply with federal standards. In 1973, 
Ginsburg prepared a text, Cases and 
Materials in Equal Employment, 
which, this year, had to be expanded 
by 350 pages to cover the events of 
1974 alone! “It’s become something of 
a best seller,” he reports, “17 schools 
have adopted the text and we receive 
more inquiries every day. For some 
schools it has provided the impetus to 
design a whole new course in law.” 


“The Government Contracts 
program has applications from every 
state and major city in the country,” 
Ginsburg continues. To accommodate 
some of the more distant applicants, 
the program is now offered once a year 
on the West Coast as well as in the 
Washington area. 


New Registrar 
Named 


GW began the new year with a new 
registrar. Frederick R. Houser, who 
has been at the university since 1958, 
retired January 1, and was succeeded 
by Robert Gebhardtsbauer, formerly 
registrar at American University. 


Gebhardtsbauer, a graduate of 
Temple University, did graduate work 
at New York University and served as 
president of the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and 
Officers of Admissions. He feels that 
his new job will afford him “a greater 
opportunity, since GW is a larger in- 
stitution than AU — and one I've ad- 
mired for a long time.” Concerning 
higher education, he says: “Things are 
qualitative now, instead of quantita- 
tive. The idea of fast instruction to 
meet the requirements of accredita- 
tion has changed. And curricula allow 
more in experimental credits — 
especiallv at a universitv like GW.' 


Medical 


Award for 
Dr. Peery 


Thomas M. Peery, M.D., professor 
emeritus of pathology, is the 1974 reci- 
pient of the Ward Burdick Award of 
the American Society of Clinical 
Pathologists. One of the most 
prestigious honors in medicine, it has 
been awarded annually since 1929 for 
an outstanding contribution to clinical 
pathology. 

Dr. Peery retired from GW's medi- 
cal school last year after a quarter- 
century of service as professor of 
pathology. He was chairman of the 
department from 1954-74. He had 
practiced at GWU Hospital since 1938 
and was chief of pathology there since 
1947. A member of many professional 
societies, he has received numerous 
awards, honors, and citations, the Bur 
dick Award being a fitting capstone to 
his career. 


Library Takes Stock 


1974 will be remembered for many 
historic events in Washington — not 
the least of which was a complete in- 
ventory of the GW library. For three 
weeks in May the library was closed in 
order for the staff to conduct the first 
complete inventory of the stack collec- 
tions since 1940. 

“The main goal of the inventory was 
to identify missing books and remove 
their cards from the catalogue,” said 
University Librarian Rupert Wood- 
ward. “This will reduce the frustration 
of both researchers and library staff 
who have spent endless hours in fruit- 
less searches for materials that turn 
up missing.” In identifying 7,116 lost 
books, the staff was also able to deter- 
mine some classifications that have 
suffered heavier than average losses, 
and therefore to take some remedial 
security measures. 

Other accomplishments of the in- 
ventory: Over 1,000 volumes were 
relabeled, and corrections were made 
in the cataloguing of about 400 
“problem” books. An inventory of all 
library furniture was completed, and 
jobs still to be completed on the library 
building determined. The machine 
system of circulation was checked out, 
and uncatalogued “Fast Cat” books 
placed in circulation during the year 
inventoried. 

“Not including advance planning,” 
says Woodward, “the inventory re- 
quired 4,074 man hours, or 2.33 man 
years, and $18,500 in staff time — but 
we hope the better services that result 
will be worth it.” 


Journalism 
Award 
for Wren 


Christopher Wren, a GW sophomore 
majoring in journalism and political 
science, has won the 1974 National 
Mark of Excellence Award for Student 
Journalists. Sigma Delta Chi, journal 
ism’s professional society, gave the an 
nual award, which carries with it a 
scholarship for the academic year 

Wren won first prize in magazine 
nonfiction for his article, “Letting 
Rizzo Do the Thinking,” which ap 
peared in Washington Monthly in 
December 1973. In it, Wren reflects on 
the failure of liberals to come to grips 
with the crime problem, and suggests 
changes which he feels would 
strengthen law enforcement without 
impinging on civil liberties 

Wren’s observations on both law en 
forcement and liberals are firsthand 
Before coming to GW, he was a D.C. 
police officer, a job he left to work in 
George McGovern's 1972 presidential 
campaign. "I was constantly asked 
how I could be both a cop and for 
McGovern, or both a cop and a lib 
eral," he says. "But I don't think the 
two are incompatible. Liberals simply 


must not abandon the problems of 


crime and law enforcement to hard 
liners." 

Wren plans to attend law school 
after graduation. 


Super 
Soccer Season 


Coach Georges Edeline's Colonials 
ended the regular soccer season with 
an 8-3 record, best in their nine-year 
history. The club broke many team 
and individual records and won a bid 
tothe postseason NCAA regional play 
offs in November (photo by Marvin 
Ickow). 


Trustee Gives 


Art Collection 
To the American People 


A GW trustee has given to the 
American people his fabulous collec 
tion of modern art — more than 4,000 
paintings and 2,000 sculptures that 
trace the development of contempor 
ary art from the 19th century to the 
present. The donor is Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn, and the collection is 
housed in the new Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden, itself a massive 
modern sculpture on Washington's 
Mall, which opened with a gala In 
augural Exhibit in October. 


The gift of Hirshhorn's “children,” 
as he calls them, was hailed by 
another GW trustee, S. Dillon Ripley, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu 
tion (parent organization of the 


Hirshhorn), at the opening. 

In the last 35 years, said Dr. Ripley, 
the Smithsonian has done little to 
recognize the surge of contemporary 


art in this country. “The gift to the na- 
tion by Joseph Hirshhorn has filled 
the gap in time. We have caught up in 
one giant step,” Ripley continued. “No 
museum that I can think of has been 
founded all at one step with nearly 
7,000 works of art.” 

The Hirshhorn’s greatest strength 
is the internationally renowned sculp- 
ture collection, one of the most com- 
prehensive ever assembled, including 
works in every medium by such Euro 
pean and American masters as Rodin, 
Picasso, Moore, Giacometti, Lipchitz, 
Calder, David Smith, and others. 

“The purpose of the Hirshhorn,” 
concluded Dr. Ripley, "is to remind us 
all that life is more than the usual, 
that the human mind is capable of 
being stirred by objects into new and 
positive ways of thought, thus escap 
ing from the numbing penumbra of 
the ritual known as everyday." 


Everybody Into the Pool! 


Jacques Cousteau — move over for 
youth! GW's College of General 
Studies has plunged into underwater 
studies, offering, for the first time fall 
semester, a course in SCUBA diving. 

"This is not just another phys ed 
course," says Kenneth Cotton of the 
National Diving Center and a GW 
prelaw student, who is teaching the 
course. "SCUBA, of course, has its 
recreational values. But it also has 
practical applications in a number of 
disciplines — underwater photogra 
phy, oceanography, criminal in 
vestigation, environmental studies." 

GW Anthropology Professor Ralph 
Lewis adds underwater archeology to 


the list. “SCUBA is a very good tool for 
archeologists. It allows the scientists 
themselves to investigate an under- 
water site rather than having 
untrained divers do it for them." 

Classes are held at the YMCA pool, 
and students are expected to be able to 
swim 100 yards — although Cotton 
stresses the cerebral rather than the 
strictly muscular. "I teach people to 
swim with their brains, not their 
backs," he says. Use of equipment, 
safety, and environmental issues are 
stressed. 

SCUBA, for the uninitiated, stands 
for Self-Contained Underwater Breath- 
ing Apparatus. 


At the Hirshhorn: Jacques Lipchitz' Figure 
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"As you go up the mountainside, each village is 
poorer, more remote, than the one before it. If the 
villagers don’t know who you are, they’re 
suspicious and hostile — so you have to be careful 
where you go. In the more inaccessible areas of 
Mexico, it’s better not to be a stranger!” 

Kenneth Langran, assistant professor of 
geography, was telling of some of the dangers en- 
countered by an expedition of GW students to 
Mexico last summer. Led by Langran and Robert 
L. Humphrey, associate professor of 
anthropology, a group of 21 anthropology and 
geography students — and one medical student 
— went to study the ancient water control or ir- 
rigation systems, and the relationship of these 
systems to the development of social and political 
systems. “There’s a traditional hypothesis that 
large-scale canal irrigation is a prerequisite to 
settled urban life and to a state-type political 
system. But the diversity of irrigation systems 
that have been found in ancient Mexico suggests 
some alternatives,” says Langran. “Our goal on 
the field trip was to study the agricultural water 
control systems and their relationship to the 
various settlement patterns and sociopolitical 
structures in pre-Columbian central Mexico. 
From this, we hoped we might get some insight 
into questions like, How do cultures evolve? How 
does environment affect culture, and vice versa?” 

The students were introduced to several tech- 
niques of ecological and environmental survey- 
ing, including remote sensing, aerial photogra- 
phy, and data recording. They spent several days 
investigating the unusual system of underground 
irrigation canals in the Tehuacan area in a 
search for means of dating, choosing techniques 
of excavation, and tracing relationships of an- 
cient and modern habitation. 

The students visited field sites in the valleys, 
villages, and reconstructed areas of central Mex- 
ico. And they compared the Mesoamerican 
systems with those of the ancient Near East and 
Europe to help them better to understand the 
growth and development of contemporary cen- 
ters and their relationships to the environment. 

In addition to an extended period in the field 
examining the irrigation systems of the Puebla- 
Tehuacan area, the class visited the ancient 
cities of Teotihuacan, Tula, Cholula, Mitla, 
Tenayuca, Valsequillo, Dainzu, Huitzo, and 
Monte Alban, to view firsthand the widely variant 
systems of water control and the settlement pat- 
terns related to them in each area. They also visited 
Coxcatlan cave, the site of the earliest domestica- 
tion of plants in the New World. 
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They were able to study a few of the 


reconstructed urban centers and to see what a 


ceremonial center looks like when nobody's 
touched it for over 1000 years, just the mounds 
with trees and grass growing on them. “What a 
sight!” Humphrey said. 

The students also saw the Museum of 
Anthropology in Mexico City, one of the finest in 
the world, and a particular treat for the museology 
students in the group. 4 

At the same time that the group was involved 
in a more generalized study, each individual stu- 
dent was also involved in researching his own in- 
terests, and coming to his own conclusions. Some 
new and innovative studies were begun on this 
trip, and some publishable graduate theses are 
likely to result. One student went into the Valley 
of Tehuacan and did ethnological studies. He in- 
terviewed local farmers to see what sorts of farm- 
ing systems are used today, and how things have 
changed in the last few years. 

The GW group had Mexican guides to show 
them many areas, so they weren't completely on 
their own. "In general, Professor Humphrey 
says, "we found the Mexican people friendly and 
generous. We had no problems with banditos, and 
only a few with turistas!” Humphrey smiles. 

The 24 hours a day in the field were not en- 
tirely spent climbing up and down pyramids, sur- 
veying ancient settlements and photographing 
ceremonial grounds, or even in studying 
firsthand the reconstructed areas. It rained for 
two out of the four weeks the group was there 
and that put a constraint on the field studies in 
less accessible areas. The group also participated 
in the Mexican life around them. They sampled 
tequila, savored the local nightlife, and ate the 
food of the country. They lived in Mexican hotels 
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rather than the American Hiltons, and they 
learned a lot about contemporary Mexican life. 

The program was not intended to be the tradi- 
tional field school, and they did no digging. Ex- 
cavation permits in Mexico are much harder for 
foreigners to get these days, and Mexico is no 
longer the training ground for American under- 
graduates studying archeology that it once was. 
The Mexican government tends to give the per- 
mits to their own archeologists to train their 
own students. 

Many evenings in Mexico were devoted to lec- 
ture surveys of Mesoamerican prehistory and 
archeology and in seminar discussions of prob- 
lems in human geography. They held classes in 
buses, bars, card-rooms, hotels, and zocalos 
(plazas) — anyplace that was congenial and had 
the facilities for a lecture — and many that did 
not. 

In Puebla, the group was holding a lecture in a 
restaurant. Some of the waiters had a blackboard 
set up in one of the rooms off the bar — they were 
taking English lessons. The waiters listened in on 
some of the lectures — they were fascinated! — 
to see if they could pick up some of the English. 
"But what they were hearing was really 
Anthropologese," laughs Humphrey. 

"The most important thing the students may 
have learned from the month-long field trip," 
Humphrey concludes, *is that there is no single 
way that cultures evolve, no one way in which 
cultures change. A trip like this, where a whole 
variety of systems are seen, can give a much 
broader perspective on culture change and the 
workings of society." 

Plans are already underway for next summer 
— when the expedition will be expanded to in- 
clude Guatemala and the Yucatan. 


“I'm an old Sherlock Holmes fan,” Richard 
Allen, chairman of GW's department of forensic 
sciences remarked. “I can remember as a boy 
reading about his use of the microscope to identify 
blood type, and marveling at his identification of 
45 different types of cigar ash.” 

Forensic science, the application of scientific 
skills of examination and evaluation to the resolu- 
tion of social and legal controversies, has come 
a long way since the time of the celebrated Mr. 
Holmes. The microscope has been joined in the 
crime laboratory by the computer, the mass 
spectrometer, and the neutron activator. Through 
chemical analysis, a single fleck of paint can be 
traced back to the car of a hit-and-run driver. A 
single strand of fiber from a murder victim's 
clothing can be broken down and analyzed to pro- 
vide positive identification. Forensic scientists are 
today able to determine the origin and chemical 
make-up of nearly any fiber, metal, pigment, 
paper, or poison. The forensic sciences have, as a 
result, added a new dimension to the presentation 
of courtroom evidence. 

“The scientific investigation of crime is a very 
old profession,” says Professor Allen, who for 
many years taught in GW’s law school. “It ac- 
tually dates back to ancient civilizations.” But 
despite its long history, there has not been a sig- 
nificant development of educational programs in 
the profession. “Only a handful of schools offer 
forensic science degrees,” Allen added, “and those 
that do offer degrees have selected one area of 
specialization. As far as I know GW is the only 
university offering an opportunity to specialize in 


of areas of forensic sciences.” 
‘Since its formation in 1967, the department of 


forensic sciences has undergone many changes, 
both to meet the needs of its students, and to keep 
pace with the ever-growing and sophisticated 
technology in the field. The original demand for 
an organized program in the forensic sciences 
came from laboratory professionals at the FBI, 
Secret Service, Customs, and other federal agen- 
cies, who wanted a graduate-level program that 
emphasized the nonlaboratory areas of forensic 
science and criminology, such as law, public ad- 
ministration, sociology, psychology. The program 
now leads to the master of forensic sciences 
degree, which is popular with students from the 
law enforcement community, crime laboratories, 
law, and medicine. 

As enrollments increased in the years that 
followed, Professor Allen and other faculty mem- 
bers established cooperative programs with 
professional laboratories in the Washington area. 
The most significant program was set up with the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, “perhaps 
the finest educational and research facility in 
forensic pathology and related areas in the coun- 
try,” Professor Allen adds. A similar arrangement 
was made with the large crime lab at the FBI. 

Today, the more than 300 students in the 
department can choose from a wide selection of 
course offerings. Students study serology (the 
Study of serums), forensic psychiatry (mental im- 
Pairment as it relates to criminal areas), ques- 
tioned documents (anything written on any sur- 
face that is questioned in court) firearm and tool 
mark identification (any scratch or mark made by 
One metal hitting another metal), forensic tox- 
icology (poisons), forensic medicine and pathology, 
criminal law, and other areas. 


Only two years ago the department inaugur- 
ated the master of science in forensic science 
degree program. Faculty member Earl Williams, 
a veteran of more than 20 years with the FBI 
laboratory and a noted expert on questioned 
documents, sees the M.S. program as an ex- 
cellent apprenticeship for a forensic laboratory 
career. “To work in a crime laboratory,” says 
Williams, “one must have what we call bench ex- 
perience; the actual experience of working with 
physical evidence that could be presented in a 
court of law. The new master’s program, by expos- 
ing students to such areas as serology, pathology, 
physiology, and mineralogy, is an excellent pre- 
paration for the crime lab.” 


The would-be forensic scientist can benefit 
from an outstanding faculty of experts in the 
field. Current faculty members include the presi- 
dent of the American Academy of Forensic 
Science; the director of the FBI Crime Lab; the 
director of the Northern Virginia Crime Lab; the 
director of the Baltimore Police Department 
Crime Lab; and the chairman of the Forensic 
Science Department at the Armed Forces In- 
stitute of Pathology. Over the past two years, 
enrollment in the department has more than 
tripled. “The need of crime laboratories for 
trained people is growing dramatically,” 
Professor Allen notes. "I think it’s an idea whose 
time has come.” 

Another factor may be employment oppor- 
tunity. “Students can see a future in the forensic 
sciences,” Earl Williams adds. “Opportunities will 
exist in the profession for years to come.” The 
department’s internship program, set up one year 
ago, places students in paid positions in local 
crime labs. 'We have more opportunities for in- 
ternships than we have students interested and 
qualified to undertake them,” Professor Allen 
remarks. 

The growth of the forensic sciences, both in an 
increasingly sophisticated technology and in 
growing scientific knowledge of blood, fibers, and 
countless other materials, has had an impact on 
the nation’s legal system. Professor Allen, an at- 
torney himself, discusses this impact on the 
courtroom. “Recent Supreme Court decisions, 
decisions of the Warren Court in particular, have 
imposed due process requirements in a wide 
range of areas. Asa result, in such areas as search 
and seizure, interrogation, and confessions, new 
guidelines have been established regarding the 
admissibility of evidence. This has all made the 
presentation of physical evidence, that gained 
through scientific investigation, much more sig- 
nificant.” 

The growth of “scientific testimony” in the 
courtroom has created problems as well. Earl 
Williams has testified more than 200 times as an 
expert witness in cases involving questioned docu- 
ments. “There are few judges that are well versed 


in forensic science,” he notes, “yet they are faced 
with the problem of scientists testifying more 
than ever before. You have to relate your 
testimony in the most concise terms. As an expert 
witness, it is your responsibility to aid the jury in 
making its determination.” 

Any discussion of murder weapon, blood sam- 
ple, or poison brings to mind images of the erst- 
while detective dragging his apprehended cri- 
minal off to jail. Professor Allen is quick to 
emphasize that the objective of forensic science is 
truth, not conviction. “The field does not exist 
only to prosecute the guilty,” he says, “but also to 
vindicate the innocent. Courtroom evidence pro- 
vided by forensic scientists is equally available to 
both the defense and the prosecution.” 

In the past year, the activities of the forensic 
sciences department have extended beyond the 
classroom and the laboratory. Last summer, a 
two-day institute, “Scientific Sleuthing,” spon- 
sored by the department, brought more than 100 
public and private attorneys, law enforcement 
officers, and forensic science students to the GW 
campus to examine criminal law applications of 
the forensic sciences. Topic areas included: “The 
Functions of the Forensic Pathologist in a Rape 
Investigation and Trial,” The Autopsy and Its 
Value,” “What the Bones Tell," and "The Chemi- 
cal Analysis of Abused Drugs.” 


In October, the department cosponsored a sym- 
posium on the medical, legal, and ethical aspects 
of organ transplantation. Areas examined in- 
cluded: “Brain Death,” “Medicolegal Aspects of 
Organ Donation and Transplantation,” and 
“Human Aspects of Organ Transplantation,” 
featuring a panel of transplant recipients and 
donors. 


Dr. Allan Curry, director of the Home Office 
Central Research Establishment, Great Britain’s 
largest forensic research laboratory, opened the 
department’s forensic science lecture series. One 
of the world’s foremost forensic toxicologists, Dr. 
Curry discussed his country’s growing interest in 
forensic research. Other participants in the lec- 
ture series included Dr. Patrick Besant-Mathews, 
a pathologist and noted expert in forensic photo- 
graphy, and Dr. Cyril Wecht, a pathologist noted 
for his research into the assassination of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy. 


Research is one of the major emphases planned 
for GW’s forensic science program. “Because the 
case load at most crime labs is so heavy,” 
Professor Allen says, “they cannot engage in basic 
research. This is something unique that GW can 
offer to the field.” Allen also hopes to initiate a 
bachelor’s degree program in the forensic 
sciences, in response to an already significant de- 
mand. 


Through a grant sought from the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration of the U.S. 
Department of Justice, GW will join other area 
universities and law enforcement agencies in a 
Forensic Science Consortium. The new Consor- 
tium will sponsor training programs, seminars, 
and other activities for professionals in the field. 
The grant provides for direct funding of GW’s 
forensic science program, and will make a Ph.D. 
program possible. 


It’s going to be hard for the criminal of tomor- 
row to commit an unsolvable — much less perfect 
— crime. —— Bob Berendt 
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by Peggy Thomson 

Lucile St. Hoyme makes a quick circuit of her 
lab, maxi-skirt swishing, tapping a bone with her 
ballpoint pen. Rolling a ten-foot platform ladder, 
she sprints in her Keds to the stack drawers 
which contain the 25,000 human skulls and un- 
counted ribs, vertebrae, finger bones and toes 
which are under her care as associate curator of 
physical anthropology at the Smithsonian. 

She conducts pioneering research in pre- 
historic dental disease — “in the same office 
where, in 1942 at the age of 17, I began as a 
typist,” she remembers. “My interest in bones 
dates from typing a book which analyzed 
Alaskan skeletons for clues on how man came to 
America.” 

Once liberated from typing, Lucile served four 
years in the processing lab — washing bones 
from the field, mending them, inscribing them 
with six-digit catalogue numbers. She devoted 
nights to getting three degrees from GW — 
AA’47, BS in zoology '50, and MS in biology '53 — 
and summers to digging skeletons. “I knew 
archeology wasn’t romantic, but there’s some- 
thing about working with a six-foot shovel in a 
ten-foot hole on a treeless farm in North Dakota 
in July that dispels any remnant of the idea,” she 
laughs. 

Still, she was fascinated. Fascinated enough to 
continue her academic studies through the doc- 


torate at Oxford (63). Fascinated enough to set 
for herself the central task of understanding the 
ecology of dental disease. 

“Not simple,” she explains, “since even neigh- 
boring, contemporary tribes, and even males and 
females within a tribe, living with presumably 
similar soils and plant and animal resources, can 
have quite different dental disease rates.” What 
factors, dietary or cultural, make the difference? 
she asks. Without milk, what would the source of 
calcium have been? Was corn baked, boiled, pop- 
ped, or made into beer? (“The amount of wear 
and tear on teeth depends on whether you boil 
your corn and eat it while it’s young, or dry it and 
pound it and eat it mixed with sand,” she says.) 

Dr. St. Hoyme’s five-year venture into dental 
anthropology is yielding results. She has found 
the first evidence anywhere of significant sex dif- 
ferences in dental disease. Her study has also 
yielded one astonishing find: an Illinois jawbone 
from 600 A.D., with the first known example, by 
some thousand years, of therapeutic fillings. The 
fillings are cream-colored cement, possibly made 
of crushed fishbone, and match the teeth nicely. 
From the trio of clues available (the jawbone it- 
self, the left humerus, and the right clavicle) Dr. 
St. Hoyme reconstructs the owner of the fillings: 
she is a female, 5'3" tall, age 35 to 40 at the time 
of her death. “The find is not a hoax,” she main- 
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tains — and one is disinclined to argue with 
someone who can determine what whole com- 
munities were like, their supply of game and fish, 
their infant mortality and adult illnesses, from a 
bin of bony odds and ends! 

In addition to anthropologist, Dr. St. Hoyme 
also serves the Smithsonian as tour guide, 
answerer of numerous telephone inquiries, and 
detective. 

Calls to Physical Anthropology come from 
many people: farmers and construction workers 
who wonder whether they have hit on a 
Prehistoric find or the remnants of last year’s 
barbecue; zealots extending spiritual counsel to 
the workers in godless museums; writers wanting 
to know how old is man; and, most frequently, 
students. “A seventh grader will probably ask me 
to send everything we have on evolution. A high 
school senior might narrow it to the evolution of 
the brain. When I'm asked about the evolution of 
the hand in catarrhines, I know I've got someone 
Who's serious," she smiles. 

An avid Perry Mason fan, Lucile St. Hoyme 
relishes the anthropological detective work that 
comes her way. In a Montana court she recently 
testified that the bones in the pocket of an admit- 
ted cannibal were indeed the fingers of a victim. 
Spotting a gum inflammation in a skeleton 
brought in from a Baltimore park she was able to 
Suggest that if the woman with the missing hus- 


band had heard him complain recently of a 
toothache (she had) then it was worth checking 
with his dentist (which it was). 

She has reassured a series of families of runa- 
way girls that the photographs and descriptions 
they offer her could not possibly tally with the 
unidentified skeleton she has on hand from the 
New Jersey police, though she is braced against a 
day when she won't be able to do so. And she has 
had teenage skeletons which left her at a loss — 
12- or 13-year-olds, so young that sex charac- 
teristics in skull and pelvis hadn't yet developed, 
dressed in jeans and leather jackets, no under- 
wear, found by a roadside so that they could have 
been local children or runaways. 

Evidence from a suspected kidnapping, a small 
skeleton found in a bag on a river bank, reached 
her with each bone wrapped separately by the 
local police in yards of toilet paper. "We unwrap- 
ped juvenile rib after rib after rib, then forearm 
bones. They didn't look quite right. Then we un- 
wrapped what seemed like millions of vertebrae 
and short arm and leg bones. Only then at the 
last came a canine jaw. It must have belonged to 
a dachshund someone chucked in the river." 

By now the FBI is so used to alarms about child 
mutilators in hunting season that it doesn't even 
bring around the spare bear paws that are for- 
warded to it. Hunters who abandon bear feet in 
garbage cans as they pass by, panic homeowners 


into concluding someone has been killing 
children. “The dead give-away is that the ‘big toe’ 
on a bear is the shortest and the ‘little toe’ is the 
longest, so that the right hind foot of a bear looks 
like a left foot on a right leg.” 

Some finds remain mysterious — like the 
skulls brought in by a Maryland hunter which 
Dr. St. Hoyme established to be from two gorillas 
and a tiger, or like the “beautiful” human skull 
found in a bucket in the woods on a Southern 
military reservation which was clearly 
mismatched — the upper part coming from a 
young man in his twenties with good dental care, 
the lower from an older man with poor dental 
care. “How the two got together in that bucket 
under that bush l'll never know." 

Currently Dr. St. Hoyme is teaching in George- 
town University’s dental school, where as its first 
anthropologist she has introduced a variety of 
skulls from lemur to Eskimo. “I try to communi- 
cate the excitement of the field,” she says, “as 
well as the enormous amount of scutwork and 
drudgery, the hours spent with keypunch and 
computer printout.” Her basic technique is to say 
“Here is a bone, explain it. Don't give me philoso- 
phy or poetry. Give me evidence that can be 
poked or prodded, looked at or sniffed. Theories 
change every five years. If you concentrate on 
evidence and not on the interpretation you can 
change with the times." 
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by Robert Berendt 

Jimmy, age 3, was thrown from a 4-story win- 
dow by his mother. Lucy, 5, was dropped in a tub 
of boiling water by her mother. 

Jimmy and Lucy are victims of the “battered 
child syndrome,” more commonly known as child 
abuse. Health care officials have estimated that 
as many as 400,000 children annually are beaten, 
burned, slashed, shot and scalded by their 
parents. Additional thousands die, making child 
abuse a major cause of death and disability 
among children. Jimmy and Lucy, however, are 
luckier. They will recover. 

About 90 percent of the reported cases of child 
abuse in the District of Columbia pass through 
the emergency room doors of Children’s Hospital 
National Medical Center, home for the GW Medi- 
cal School’s Department of Child Health and 
Development. For years the staff at Children’s 
has struggled to uncover what motivates a parent 
to abuse a defenseless child. Are these parents 
psychotic? Are they often alcoholic? Are they 
mostly poor or unemployed? 

Dr. Frederick Green, associate director for 
child health and advocacy at Children’s and 
GW professor of child health and development, 
describes child abuse as the product of a basic 
three-part formula or equation. “In most every 
case of child abuse,” he notes, “three elements are 
present: a special parent, a vulnerable child, and 
acrisis. Put the three together, and the chances of 
that vulnerable child being abused increase.” 


What characterizes these “special” parents 
who abuse their children? They are not all alike. 
They come from different backgrounds, live in 
different environments, and encounter different 
experiences in their lives. However, as the staff at 
Children’s has discovered, there are factors that 
do occur frequently in a majority of cases; factors 
that contribute to influence the “typical” abusing 
parent. 

“Abusing parents are often the products of 
unhappy childhoods,” says Dr. Donald Delaney, 
associate director for patient care and education 
at Children’s, and GW professor of child health 
and development. “Because as children they were 
denied affection, ignored, criticized frequently, 
severely punished, or even abused themselves, 
these individuals often incorporate distorted de- 
mands and expectations into their role as parents. 
They question their ability to raise their children 
and cope with the problems of parenthood, and 
will do anything to compensate for their in- 
security.” 

“These adults are usually very lonely,” Dr. 
Delaney continues. “They can’t relate to their 
neighbors, and can’t be trusted. They move from 
job to job, are often absent, and see themselves as 
losers. What’s left for them? They say, ‘When I 
have my own kids, I’m going to be fulfilled. I'm 
not going to bring them up the way I was brought 
up. I’m going to get what I didn’t get from them.’ 
That's a pretty tall order for a newborn infant ora 
young child.” 

The parent has established unreasonable ex- 
pectations for the child. As a result, he cannot 
contend with a crisis. “Crying means I'm not 
going to love you,” Dr. Delaney adds. “The 
parents interpret crying as a rejection. So they 
pick the child up, throw him against the wall, 
stomp out and slam the door.” 
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“A child reared in an environment of this type 
is bound to suffer more than physical injury,” says 
Dr. Lovisa Tatnall, a child psychiatrist at 
Children's, and GW assistant professor of child 
health and development. “A child naturally turns 
to his parents for comfort and security in a time of 
fear. But if a child is rejected, scolded and beaten 
when he is crying and seeking comfort, he will 
soon begin to see crying as something he shouldn't 
do, he will blame himself for his punishment, and 
his self-image may drop to such a low level thatit 
may take a lifetime to recover.” 

‘Sterility and impotence are other factors that 
can bring anger, hostility, and violence into a 
home environment. Alcohol or narcotics addiction 
are sometimes present in the homes of abused 
children, and young and unwed mothers are often 
potential abusers. In these situations, the young 
children are particularly vulnerable. When a 
parent is severely depressed or angry, a young 
child is an easy and convenient target for a 
release of aggression. 

Societal or cultural traditions in child rearing 
are important to consider in context of the abus- 


ing parent. “Without adeguate recognition of the 
many diverse child rearing practices around us,” 
Dr. Green says, “it is easy to apply the values of 
our own way of life where they don't apply. What 
may be deviant behavior in one community, short 
of murdering the child or nonaccidental physical 
injury, may not be in another.” 

Are abusing parents psychotic? “Not usually,” 
Dr. Green feels. “Roughly 90 percent of abusing 
parents can be helped with appropriate profes- 
sional care. Only the remaining 10 percent are so 
severely psychopathic that they reguire long- 
term psychiatric treatment.” 

“Just as the special parent is a causal element 
of child abuse, so is the vulnerable child. Children 
born out of wedlock and unwanted children are 
always vulnerable. So are chronically ill or han- 
dicapped children, children differing in ap- 
pearance from their parents, or hyperactive, 
withdrawn or colicky children. “In short,” Dr. 
Delaney adds, “combined with an emotionally 
unstable parent, a child exhibiting anything but 
normal appearance or behavior is in danger of 
being abused.” 

Finally, a crisis occurs to “light the fuse,” or 
push the parent beyond the breaking point. The 
crisis can be major or minor, ranging from the loss 
of a job or an eviction, to the breaking of a glass or 
a malfunctioning TV set. In poor and low-income 
areas, the simple stress of day-to-day living may 
be enough to force a parent to lose control. 

The people at Children's would like to be able to 
identify these “at risk” families before a crisis oc- 
curs. “To accomplish this, we must understand 
the dynamics of each individual family — the first. | 
step," Dr. Green notes, "in helping to put these 
families back together." 

In Washington, Children's Hospital plays an es- 
sential role in handling child abuse cases. An in- 
jured child is brought to the emergency room. If 
the attending physician suspects abuse after ex- 
amining the child, he notifies the youth division of 
the Washington Metropolitan Police Department. 
The police interview the parents (when they are 
available), and if they feel the suspicion of abuse 
is warranted, a "hold" will be placed on the child 
by the D.C. Corporation Counsel. The child will be 


Dr. Annette Heiser 


admitted to Children’s for his own protection (if 
he has not been already admitted because of the 
injury). Within 24 hours, a "probable cause" hear- 
ing is held at which the police present their 
preliminary evidence. If the judge feels the evi- 
dence warrants further investigation, the child 
will be referred to the protective services branch 
of the D.C. Social Rehabilitation Administration 
for temporary foster placement (providing no 
further medical treatment is necessary) Com- 
plete evidence is presented at a final hearing, 
where the parents may offer a defense. The judge 
may then return the child home, or refer him to 
foster care for a period not to exceed one year. 

Children's involvement in this lengthy and tir- 
ing bureaucratic process entails much more than 
the treatment of the child's injuries. While await- 
ing foster placement, healthy children often 
Spend weeks in the hospital's wards. Doctors, 
nurses, and social workers are often called to 
testify at hearings. And many times, the staff 
faces a child abused a second time, following a 
premature return to a dangerous home. 

In 1971, Children's founded a child abuse team, 
comprised of pediatricians, child psychiatrists, 
nurses, and social workers. Whenever a suspected 
case of abuse enters the emergency room, a team 
pediatrician is called to examine the child, speak 
with the parents, and, if warranted, call the 
police. Team members meet weekly to discuss 
current cases, and often invite representatives 
from the court, police, and other outside agencies 
to attend. Members frequently lecture at other 
hospitals, and speak to community groups. 

"It was unrest and frustration that started the 
members of what became the team talking," 
notes Dr. Annette Heiser, who has directed the 


team since its founding. "We found we were 
receiving a large number of abuse cases, and 
everytime a case was admitted, there was always 
a big problem. Not so much in caring for the 
child's cuts, burns, or bruises, but in coordinating 
the efforts of people inside the hospital with the 
outside agencies. We formed the team so we could 
understand each other's frustrations, and work 
together to solve common problems." 

Dr. Heiser must often decide whether or not an 
injured child has been abused. "You're taking a 
lot of necessary responsibility upon yourself," she 
comments. “If the child is abused, the police 
become involved, and you're faced with a long and 
difficult time ahead. It is often too much for one 
person to handle. Through the team, you can al- 
ways turn to the other members for support." 

After he's admitted, the child undergoes a psy- 
chiatric evaluation to determine his level of 
development. “We see what personality distor- 
tions are present, how the child relates to adults, 
and if the child trusts both adults and other 
children,” Dr. Tatnall notes. “This way, we can 
determine if this may have been a one-time 
abuse, or if the child has been deprived most of his 
or her life." The purpose of the evaluation is not to 
quiz the child as to “who hit you?” but rather to 
determine what the abuse has done to the child 
emotionally, as well as to find out, as Dr. Belinda 
Straight, child psychiatrist at Children's, says, 
"how much good parenting the child has ex- 
perienced." 

Once the child has been admitted to the 
hospital, the parents suspected of abuse often 
wait until late at night to visit. Many never ap- 
pear. What do you say to a parent visiting the 
child he abused? 


“I try to establish what the situation is at home, 
not only in relation to the child, but whether there 
are financial or personal problems," social worker 
Barbara Steele comments. “If there is substantive 
evidence of abuse, I try to tell the parent that we 
honestly feel the child's environment is 
dangerous, and the family may need marriage 
counseling or other help in solving their problems. 
I try to impress on them that we are concerned 
with the whole family's problems, not just the 
child's injuries." 

Often these confrontations don't go smoothly. 
"Sometimes we'll encounter anger or hostility," 
Mrs. Steele adds, “but we try to work through the 
hostility, in time, to help work out the family's 
problems, even if this means temporarily remov- 
ing the child from the home until the parents 
recognize they must resolve their problems to get 
their child back." 

Members of the abuse team at Children's are 
not immune from feelings of bitterness toward 
abusing parents. "I don't get upset with parents 
who deny they abused their kids," Dr. Heiser said. 
“But if they become self-righteous or angry, I can 
get angry as well. It’s very easy to overreact.” Bar- 
bara Steele recognizes that anger is a natural 
reaction she often encounters. “When you have a 
seriously injured child, vou'd better recognize 
your own anger,” she says. “Luckily, our team 
meetings allow us to talk out our anger with each 
other.” 

For the members of the abuse team, frustration 
is an ever-present reality. Vital records are often 
lost or delayed between the court and the 
hospital. While an abused child is under foster 
care, a brother or sister at home may be abused. 
All abuse team members have other equal 
responsibilities elsewhere in the hospital. They 
don’t have the time, nor does the hospital have 
the manpower to provide the attention selected 
cases demand. A cutback of city social workers 
eliminated workers badly needed to check on 
abused children and their families. “There is only 
so much we can do to change a home situation,” 
Barbara Steele says. 

Has the team concept been effective? Dr. 
Heiser thinks it has. “We've made people aware of 
the problem,” she said, “though there is still room 
for better communication. If someone inside or 
outside the hospital has a question about an 
abused child, they know where to come.” 

The abuse team is just the beginning of what 
the staff at Children’s Hospital would like to do 
for abused children and their families. Dr. Heiser 
would like to see creation of a local nursery for in- 
fants. Barbara Steele sees the formation of a 
central registry with information on individual 
families, including whether they have been 
suspected of abuse, number of children, etc., as a 
major goal for both the hospital and the com- 
munity. Dr. Green would like to extend the abuse 
team into the community, and bring neighbor- 
hood representatives to meet with the hospital 
staff. Unfortunately, all these programs require 
funding which at present does not exist. 

Will there ever be a solution to curb the abuse 
of children? “I don’t think anyone has the 
answer,” Dr. Delaney comments, “because the 
answer is going to vary from family to family, 
from individual to individual. All we can do is 
share all our experiences and individual insights 
to meet the needs of these families.” 
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Alumni in the News 


Dr. Stewart Lee Baker Jr., (Colonel, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army, retired), 
MD'45, has been named to head the 
Veterans Administration's treatment 
programs in drug dependence and 
alcoholism. This makes him chief of 
the agency's nationwide system of 51 
drug dependence facilities and 71 
alcoholism treatment units. On his 
retirement from the army, Dr. Baker 
was chief of the clinical consultants 
division of the Army Surgeon 
General's office, with primary respon- 
sibilities as the consultant for psychia- 
try and neurology. 


Kathryn Cousins, MPA’74, has been 
elected a member of the board of 
governors of the American Institute of 
Planners, the national professional 
society of urban and regional plan- 
ners. Ms. Cousins is one of the 
youngest members ever elected to this 
prestigious board. She is an environ- 
mental planner at the Highway Users 
Federation for Safety and Mobility in 
Washington. 


Morton Darvin, MA'67, has won an 
exceptional service award for his work 
with the U.S. Agency for International 
Development ( AID). Darvin is a super- 
visory contract specialist in the agen- 
cy's office of contract management. 
He was presented with the AID 
Management Improvement Award 
during a recent ceremony at the State 
Department, “In recognition of excep- 
tional contribution to improving 
management in the Agency for Inter- 
national Development." 


Clyde S. DuPont, JD'63, has been 
appointed a commissioner of the postal 
rate commission by President Ford. 
The bipartisan commission consists of 
five members appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Prior to his Presidential appoint- 
ment, DuPont was minority counsel 
for the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 


Dr. Norman P. Goldstein, MA 42, 
MD'46, has been chosen Teacher of 
the Year for the department of 
neurology at the Mayo Clinic, by the 
Mayo Association of Fellows. 


Edwin Greiner, MPA'53, a career 


civil servant, was recently sworn in as . 


the new Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
the Army for installation and lo- 
gistics. In the past 25 years, Greiner 
has held high-level posts with the Air 
Force, the Defense Supply Agency, 
and the Army. He is a World War II 
Navy veteran and began his civil ser- 
vice career in 1949. He holds many 
military service top civilian awards. 


"The New Sunshine Jazz Band," 
whose leader is Tony Hagert '62, has 
a new record, "Old Rags," which is 
being distributed by RCA. Clarinetist 
in the group is Don Rouse 74. 
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Robert F. Hemphill, Jr. MBA'73, 
was named by former Federal Energy 
Administrator John C. Sawhill, as 
associate administrator for transpor- 
tation programs, energy conservation 
and environment. 


Patrick Hughes, BA’68, has been 
awarded the Silver Medal, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s highest honor, 
“in recognition of his outstanding and 
unique contributions to the advance- 
ment of departmental programs and 
his long record of meritorious author- 
ship with the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration.” Mr. 
Hughes is chief of the Environmental 
Data Service’s publications and media 
staff. 


Several GW alumni in the military 
have received new commissions. Air 
Force Col. Lawrence J. Johnson, 
MSPA 64, and a veteran of 30 years of 
military service, was recently named 
commander of the Defense Subsis- 
tence Region, New Orleans. 


Lt. Gen. James G. Kalergis, MA'61, 
received command of the First U.S. 
Army headquarters in Boston on July 
1. Included among his decorations are 


Robert F. Hemphill, Jr. 


Edwin Greiner 


the Distinguished Service Medal, two 
awards of the Legion of Merit, Bronze 
Star Medal, and the Air Medal. 


Col. Kenneth E. McIntyre, MS'68, 
formerly head of the Army Corps of 
Engineers in Huntington, West 
Virginia, has been promoted to Bri- 
gadier General. Gen. McIntyre 
received his star from the Chief of 
Army Engineers in ceremonies in 
July. At his new post in Washington, 
Gen. McIntyre will be deputy chief of 
civil works. 


Two alumni in the service have 
retired. At his retirement ceremony at 
Sheppard AFB, Texas, Col. Marvin 
L. Boothe, MBA'55, was presented 
with the Legion of Merit. Col. Boothe, 
a 32-year veteran, was chief of comp- 
troller training at the School of Ap- 
plied Aerospace Sciences at Sheppard 
and received the medal for his out- 
standing duty performance. Lt. Col. 
Ernest G. Moore, MPA'65, who also 
retired from the U.S. Air Force, served 
as chief of public information at Head- 
quarters, Air Force Systems Com- 
mand, Andrews AFB, prior to his 
retirement after 22 years of military 
service. 


Luther Rice Members 
Enjoy Gala Evening 


Members of GW's Luther Rice 
Society were guests of honor at a gala 
black-tie concert and buffet in the 
Marvin Center November 10. 

Soprano Judith Blegen, star of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, de- 
lighted the audience with arias by 
Mozart, Strauss, Stravinsky, Debussy, 
and Gounod. She was introduced by 
Patrick Hayes of the Washington Per- 
forming Arts Society. Later, the guests 
had a chance to meet each other and 
Miss Blegen at a champagne buffet. 

Members of the Luther Rice Society 
are GW alumni and friends who have 
given the university $1,000 each year 
or pledged $5,000 over a five-year 
period. Life members are those who 
contribute $10,000 or make bequests 


ta's 


and endowments of $25,000 or more. 
The Society is named after Luther 
Rice, the founder of George 
Washington University. 


just completed the Cooperstown grad- 


Navy Commander William H. 
Compton, MIA’70, participated in 
support of the evacuation of U.S. 
citizens and citizens of several other 
nations, from Cyprus. He serves with 
Patrol Squadron 56, which provided 
aerial reconnaissance while the 
evacuees were transported by heli- 
copter from the island to ships of the 
U.S. Sixth Fleet. Compton is currently 
deployed to the Naval Air Facility, Sig- 
nolla, Sicily, with the squadron. 


Dr. David A. Loiry, MA’59, is the 
new director of the Sarasota (Florida) 
Guidance Clinic. Most recently in pri- 
vate practice in psychology he was 
director of the North Central 
Alabama Mental Health Center in 
Mobile, Alabama, for three years. 


Helen Mar Parkin, MA’71, has been 
appointed to the Worcester (Mass.) Art 
Museum staff as assistant conserva- 
tor, a new position in which she will 
specialize in paintings. Ms. Parkin has 


uate program in the Conservation of 
Historic and Artistic Works sponsored 
by the State University of New York. 


Recently three National Law Center 
graduates traveled to the Soviet Union 
to study the workings of the Soviet 
legal system. Charles Jules Rose, 
JD'49, Bernard Nordlinger, BA'29, 
JD'33, and George Monk, JD'30, 
were part of the gathering of wives 
and members of the Bar Association of 
the District of Columbia. The D.C. Bar 
was one of the first such organized 
groups of attorneys ever to visit the 
Soviet Union. This also marks the first 
time that Russian court  proce- 
dures have been revealed to visiting 


foreigners. 
Mr. Rose wrote an article about the 
trip, entitled: “To Russia ... With 


Law,” which was printed in Case and 
Comment, a law magazine, and 
reprinted by Orbitair International, 
Ltd. It was recently inserted in the 
Congressional Record by Assistant 
Senate Majority Leader Robert C. 
Byrd. 


Henry A. (Hank) Rutherford, 
MA’35, is the 1974 recipient of the 
Olney Medal for “achievement in tex- 
tile chemistry.” A pioneer in the radia- 
tion chemistry of fibrous polymers, 
Rutherford is also noted for his exten- 
sive research in fiber chemistry and 
textile processing and for his dedica- 
tion to textile education. He is pre- 
sently head of the department of tex- 
tile chemistry at the North Carolina 
State University School of Textiles. 


Paul G. Sifton, AA'50, BA'51, has 
been elected a director of the 
Manuscript Society, an international 
organization to foster the greater use 
of original source manuscript material 
in the study, teaching, and writing of 
history. Dr. Sifton is the specialist in 
early American history, Manuscript 
Division, Library of Congress. 


William T. Syphax, MEA'64, has 
received an award as “Outstanding 
Minority Businessman of the Year” 
from the National Council for Small 
Business Management Development 
(NCSBMD), Eastern Region.Syphax is 
president of W. T. Syphax Engineering 
and Construction Co, and W. T. 
Syphax Management Co. 


Leonard I. Weinstein, MBA’70, a 
graduate of the health care ad- 
ministration master’s degree program, 
has been named executive director 
of the new Hollywood Medical Center 
in Hollywood, Florida. In addition to 
this post, Mr. Weinstein serves as the 
newly appointed chairman of the 
Broward County Area Hospital Plan- 
ning Council, and as associate pro- 
fessor in the department of hospital 
management of health services at 
Florida International University. 


Louis Vinci, MBA'70, also in GW 
master's program in health care ad- 
ministration, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive director of Miami-Dade 
General Hospital in Coral Gables, 
Florida. 


David I. Lieberman, MA’73, an- 
other master’s degree graduate in 
hospital administration, has been 
named assistant vice-president at 


“Methodist Hospital in Philadelphia. 


And another graduate of the hospital 
administration master’s program, 
Michael M. Wartella Jr., MBA’74, 
has been named assistant administra- 
tor at Memorial Osteopathic Hospital 
in York, Pennsylvania. 


Craig Zuckerman, BAET3, is the 
owner and head teacher of the new 
Montessori Children’s House, in 
Olean, New York. Zuckerman holds a 
diploma from the Montessori Institute 
of Atlanta, Georgia, as well as his GW 
degree. 


Seven law school alumni were honored 
at the Montgomery County (Md.) Bar 
Association’s annual George Wash- 
ington Law School Day in Octo- 
ber. All seven, judges in Montgomery 
County, “have had distinguished 
careers in the legal profession and 
have brought honor and distinction 
upon themselves, the law school and 
the George Washington University.” 
They are Phillip M. Fairbanks, 
JD'38, Seymour Korn, JD'50, Irv- 
ing A. Levine, LLB'49, H. Ralph 
Miller, LLB'49, Douglas H. Moore, 
JD'53, L. Leonard Ruben, BA'51, 
JD'54, and Plummer H. Shearin, 
LLB'48. 


A Virginia judge, Elliott D. Mar- 
shall, LLB'30, received the Dis- 
tinguished Alumnus Award of the 
Law Association in October in Front 
Royal, Va. Recipient of that award at 
the November Founders Day was 
Gen. Earl E. Anderson, USMC, 
JD'52. 


Alumni 
Officers Elected 


for 74-76 


New officers of the GW General 
Alumni Association have been in- 
stalled for the 1974-76 term. 

Elected president is E. A. (Bud) 
Wareham, BSEE'53, of Dickerson, Md. 
Wareham is a partner in Cotton and 
Wareham, a Washington consulting 
engineering firm, and served as vice- 
president of the GAA from 1972-74. 
The new vice-president is Dee R. 
Parkinson, MD'43, of Bethesda, Md. 
Dr. Parkinson is a pathologist with 
Alexandria Hospital and has served as 
vice-president of the GW Medical 
Alumni Association. 

Mrs. Lou Bernard Cook, BA'48, of 
Alexandria, was elected secretary. She 
is a member of the Virginia Status of 
Women Commission. The new 
treasurer is Mrs. Joan Roddy Regnell, 
AB'56, MA'60, of Rockville, Md., an 
assistant professor and clinical super- 
visor of GW's Speech and Hearing 
Cħnic. 

Other members of the Governing 
Board are: Harvev H. Ammerman, 
BS'39, MD'43, Jerome Canter, MD'55, 
and Dr. Parkinson (from the medical 
school); Bruce H. Mencher, AB'57, 
JD'60, Nancy A. Thompson, JD'42, 
and Davton M. Harrington, JD'42 
(from the law school); Victor H. Cohn, 
PhD'61, T. Arthur Smith, BA'49, 
MA'62, PhD'73, and Joseph L. Tropea, 
PhD'73 (from the Graduate School); 
William H. Galligan Jr., BA'70, Gloria 
Menzel Becker, BA'70, and Hazel 
Smallwood Hanback, AB 40 (from Col- 
umbian College); David G. Speck, 
BA'67, MAE68, EdD' 73, George Bell 
Thomas Sr., EdD'69, and Mrs. Cook 
(from the School of Education); John 
R. Manning, BSE57, JD61, Mr. 
Wareham, and Douglas L. Jones, 
BME’63, MSE'65, DSc'70 (from SEAS); 
James J. Knicely, BA'69, Nancy 
Broyhill Dudley, AB'65, and Donald J. 
Krysakowski, BA'72 (from SPIA); 
Winfield Weitzel, AB'58, Armand B. 
Weiss, DBA'71, and William M. 
Porter, MSA'70 (from SGBA); Jean B. 
DeBoeck, BBA'57, Frederic E. 
Davison, MA'64, and Geraldine 
Werner, AB'49, AM'59 (from College 
of General Studies); and Mrs. Regnell 
and Robert E. Baker, EdD'62 (from the 
faculty). 


Alumni Tours for 1975 


Florida in January, Rio in February, 
Rumania in April, Ireland in June, 
Hawaii in July! GW alumni and their 
families may take their pick of these 
five Alumni Association package tours 
in 1975. The schedule is: Walt Disney 
World, Orlando, Florida, January 
24-27 ($169); Rio de Janeiro, February 
12-20 ($449); Rumania, April 18-24 
($299); Ireland, May 30-June 7 ($379); 
and Hawaii, July 22-29 ($469). To all 
tour fees, 15 percent must be added for 
tax and service. Planes depart from 
Dulles Airport. Those who would like 
more information may write or call 


Alumni House, GWU, 676-6435. 


Alumni officers (l. to. r.) Wareham, Regnell, Parkinson, and Cook with Alumni Director 
Elwood Smith on Alumni House steps (Photo by Marvin Ickow) ; 


Alumni Collections Shown at Dimock 


Paintings and graphics from the pri- 
vate collections of GW alumni in the 
Washington area were shown in the 
Dimock Gallery in November. A wide 
range of the works of contemporary 
artists was on exhibit, including paint- 
ings and prints by Aiken, Warhol, 
Levine, Kollwitz, Youngerman 
Anuszkiewicz, Downing, Escher, and 


Zox. Many were seen by the public for 
the first time. The alumni lenders were 
Harold Boutin, Theodore Cooper, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gerson Eisenberg, Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Gerstin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank B. Hand, Dr. and Mrs. Julius 
Piver, Mr. and Mrs. Burton Reiner, 
Julian Singman, and Douglas Teller. 


Alumni Authors 


George S. Baroff, BS '48, MA '50. 
Mental Retardation: Nature, Cause, 
and | Management.  Co-publishers, 
Hemisphere and John Wiley, 1974. 


Elizabeth W. (Robinson) Barton, '33. 
The Compleat Blueberry Cookbook. 
Phoenix Pub. Co. (Canaan, NH), 1974. 


Jessie Bernard. The Future of Mother- 
hood. Dial Press, 1974. 


M. Michael Brady, BS'56 (with Lorns 
O. Skjemstad). Ski Cross Country, Dial 
Press, 1974. 


Maureen Mylander, BA'59. The 
Generals — Making It, Military Style. 
Dial Press, 1974. 


James B. Ranck, AB'21. Albert 
Gallatin Brown, Radical Southern Na- 
tionalist. Porcupine Press (Phila- 
delphia), 1973. 2nd edition. (First 
published in 1937.) 


M. Michael Brady Maureen iade 


Deaths 


Col. R. Duncan Brown Jr., MBA’63, 
August, Perry Point, Md. 


Edward Fox Butler, BA’33, Septem- 
ber, Denver. 


S. William Cochran, BSE’39, JD'41, 
September, Alexandria, Va. 


Brig. Gen. Walter F. Daniel, MSIA’67, 
September, Washington. 


William A. Furman Jr., LLB'40, 


Walnut Creek, Calif. 


Max A. Hirschman, JD'47, LLM’48, 
October, Annandale, Va. 


Margaret McKelway, BAE'19, Sep- 
tember, Washington. 


Julius Earle Officer, PhD’58, October, 
Los Angeles. 


John G. Redmond, MA’62, August, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Elizabeth E. Springston, BA’22, 
MA'23, August, Takoma Park, Md. 


Dr. X. Charles Suraci, MD’26, August, 
Washington. 


Dr. Louis Henry Tobin, MD’38, April, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 
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8-31 
Dimock Gallery, James 
Twitty Exhibition 


11 
Basketball, Marshall, 
Away 


15 

Basketball, Richmond, 
Ft. Myer, 8 p.m. 

lst Wednesday 
Seminar, Prof. 
Claeyssens, Nostalgia in 
the Cinema, 8 p.m. 

18 

Classics Dept. lecture on 
Euripides: Alcestis; 11 
a.m. Marvin Theater 


2 i 
| Basketball, Madison, Ft. 
: Myer, 8 p.m. 


4 


Basketball, West 
Virginia, Away 


29 
Basketball, Navy, Ft. 


Myer, 8 
31 


p.m. 


Faculty Recital, Neil 


Tilkens 
Marvin 
pm., 


Theater, 8:30 


The George Washington University 


Washington, DC 20052 
Second Class Postage 


Paid at Washington, DC 


E 


Coming Events: For late changes phone 
the Office of Alumni Relations 676-6435. 


American 
Theater Fou 
Region 11; Seminars 


.m., Marvin 
atic 


Basketball, Cincinnati, 
Ft. Myer, 8 p.m. 


18 
Basketball, Temple, Ft. 
Myer, 8 p.m. 
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21 3 
Experimental Dance 
Concert 

22 " 

Classics lecture on 
Euripides: : 
Marvin Theater, 11 a.m. 
Basketball, Syracuse, 
Ft. Myer, 8 p.m. 


26 

Basketball, _ 
Georgetown, Ft. Myer, 8 
p.m. e 

27 A ô 
Student Music Recital, 
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